Editorial 


State Species: Need to go beyond symbolism 


“uring a meeting of the Indian Board for Wildlife, now called National Board for Wildlife, in the 1960s, a 
L- suggestion was made to identify a national animal and a national bird. The Government of India notified 
Lion as the National Animal and Peacock (not Peafowl, to be gender neutral) as the National Bird. In 1972, the 
Lion was dethroned and the Tiger became the National Animal, as it is found in many parts of India, unlike the 
Lion that is now confined to Gujarat (at that time, the Tiger was reported even from north Gujarat, where it 
became extinct in the late 1970s). 

The Indian Board for Wildlife also suggested that every state should identify its state animal, bird, tree and 
flower. This was mainly to highlight the importance of a particular species for the state, and also to take conservation 
initiatives for those species. Now, most of the states of India have a state animal, bird, tree and flower (Sinha 
2001). For example in Rajasthan, Chinkara Gazella bennettii is the State Animal, Great Indian Bustard Ardeotis 
nigriceps is the State Bird, Khejri Prosopis cineraria is the State Tree and Rohida Tecomella undulata is the State 
Flower. In Uttar Pradesh, Swamp Deer Rucervus duvauceli duvaucelii is the State Animal and Sarus Crane Grus 
antigone is the State Bird. In Assam, One-horned Rhinoceros is the State Animal and White-winged Wood-Duck 
Asarcornis scutulata is the State Bird. The idea behind declaring state animal/bird/tree was that these states would 
take special care of ‘their’ species. For example, more than 50% of Indian population of Sarus Crane is found in 
Uttar Pradesh, so it is appropriate to have this species as the State Bird. Similarly, almost 80% of India’s Rhinoceros 
population is found in Assam, so Assam is the real custodian of this magnificent animai. While some states have 


taken this issue seriously, the majority of them have clearty forgotten their duty. In some states there is no attempt 
whatsoever to protect the species — symbolic declaration of state bird, state animal and state tree was considered 
enough by them. Even in states that have taken some interest, it is only large, glamorous animais that are given 
attention, whereas ‘plebeian’ species are not considered worthy of attention. For example, in Assam, all attention 
is focused on Rhino protection, which admittedly is a neble intent. ‘Rhino Mission 20:20’ is being irnplemented, 
whereby the Assam Government intends that by the year 2020 the One-horned Rhinoceros population in the state 
will increase to 3,500 frora its present population of 2200. Attempts are being made to eliminate or minimize 
Rhino poaching, and to reintroduce this animal in areas where it was eliminated, e.g., in Manas National Park. All 
these measures are praiseworthy, but the flipside is that practically no attempt is being made to conserve the State 
Bird -- White-winged Wood-Duck. Whatever small isolated numbers are surviving are only by chance, not design. 
There is no serious attempt to increase its number and save its small forest wetland habitats. Even the conservation 
breeding attempts by a tea estate in the 1970s could not take off due to lack of expertise. Up to the 1990s, it was 
recorded in nearly 36 sites in Assam, and there were dubious records at 11 more sites (Choudhury 2000). Now it 
has disappeared from 12 major sites (Rahmani and Choudhury 2012). 

Similarly, Kashmir Red Deer or Hangul Cervus elaphus hanglu is the State Animal of Jammu & Kashmir, 
whereas the Black-necked Crane Grus nigricollis is the State Bird of Jammu & Kashmir. The Hangul has been 
endemic to Kashmir mountains, and the Gameul Siabehi Sanctuary in Chamba district, Himachal Pradesh, on the 
border with Jammu & Kashmir, was the only area outside J & K where Hangul was reported in the past. However, 
ihere has been no recent record of Hangul from Himachal Pradesh (Ahmad 2006; Ahmad et al. 2009}. Even in J & 
K it is fighting for survival, and only one viable population of 140 to 170 animals is found in Dachigam National 
Park (Ahmad et al. 2009). As a national park, Dachigam shouid have the highest degree of protection with no 
human presence other than the wildlife authorities that have a stake in the Park. However, Dachigam National Park 
is quite different from other protected areas in the country. It has a large sheep breeding farm right in the middle of 
the Park which, despite many recommendations during the last 30 years, has not been removed. The state government 
does not follow its own recommendations to protect the State Animal! Upper Dachigam, where the poor animal goes 
during summer is over run by nomadic graziers — removing them is a political issue. The fact is that graziers have 
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many other areas to graze their livestock but Hangul, the pride of the State, does not have such a choice. The productivity 
of adults and survival of young ones in deer depend on the nutritive quality of their food (Clutton-Brock and Albon 
1989), but we do not even know whether Hangul has declined to such a low number due to lack of the right nutrients. 
Recent studies carried out on Hangul (Ahmad et al. 2009) revealed that livestock grazing and biotic interference 
seemed to have some significantly positive impacts on the movement patterns of Hangul in Dachigam NP (Ahmad 
2006; Ahmad e al. 2009). Similar patterns have been reported in the displacement and dispersion of Elk and Red 
Deer away from the areas used by livestock in summer (Clutton-Brock et al. 1982; Clutton-Brock and Albon 1989) 
and Sambar (Sathyakumar 1994; Khan 1995). After many delays, the State Government has established a Hangul 
Conservation Breeding Centre at Shikargah Tral, but at present there is no animal in the Centre. 

Uttar Pradesh Government has taken many measures to protect Sarus Crane. Sarus Protection Society, with a 
corpus of ten million Indian rupees has been established. Regular surveys are being done and there is another scheme 
to revive small wetlands, not only for Sarus but to improve ground and surface water resources for farmers. Signboards 
have been put up in different areas to publicize that Sarus is the State Bird. Good measures have been taken to protect 
Swamp Deer, the State Animal of Uttar Pradesh, with a result that its population has increased in Kishanpur WLS and 
Dudhwa NP Asmall population in Katerniaghat WLS is also showing signs of revival, but much more has to be done 
to increase its population by reintroducing some individuals from Kishanpur to increase the genetic diversity. Similarly, 
attempts should be made to increase the population of Swamp Deer in Pilibhit Reserve Forests. 

Rajasthan has Great Indian Bustard (GIB) as the State Bird but no special measures are taken to protect this 
rarest bustard of the world. Perhaps less than 200 survive in the whole state. It is extinct from Sorsan Bustard Area 
in Baran district, which was specially declared a protected area for this species, and less than 10 are left in Sonkhaliya 
area in Ajmer district, which was specially declared as “Close Area for Shooting” in the 1980s. At that time nearly 
60-80 bustards were present in Sonkhaliya area (Rahmani and Manakadan 1988). Now only scattered populations 
are found in some remote parts of the Thar Desert, and even these birds are not safe from poachers and severe 
over-grazing. The fences of core grassland enclosures in the Desert National Park have not been repaired for the 
last 30 years due to lack of funds! These enclosures are the only areas where the GIB can breed in safety. Despite 
the fact that GIB will not be difficult to breed, no attempt is being made to start a conservation breeding programme. 
Lack of funds is often cited. Imagine, a state government does not have a few million rupees to protect one of 
India’s critically endangered species, which also happens to be its State Bird. 

Greater Flamingo Phoenicopterus ruber is the State Bird and Asiatic Lion Panthera leo persica the State 
Animal of Gujarat. While the Gujarat government is keen to close an existing road inside Gir Wildlife Sanctuary 
to minimize disturbance to the ‘pride of Gujarat’, as most Gujaratis feel, the same Government is very keen to 
build a new 4-lane road merely 4-6 km from the only known flamingo breeding site, not only in Gujarat but the 
whole of India. There are many such examples of state totally neglecting their own state animals or birds. Another 
example: Mrs Hume’s Pheasant Syrmaticus humiae is the State Bird of Manipur and Mizoram, but I do not know 
of any scheme by these states to protect this Near Threatened species, except in a few protected areas. In Manipur, 
it is found in Shiroi Ridge forest, but the habitat is under severe threat of shifting cultivation (Choudhury 2002, 
2009; Rahmani 2012). 

Biackbuck Antilope cervicapra is the State Animal of three states, Andhra Pradesh, Haryana and Punjab, 
and Asiatic Elephant Elaphus maximus of four states, Jharkhand, Karnataka, Kerala and Orissa. It must be 
acknowledged that declaring these animals as state animals has benefited them by minimizing poaching, in the 
case of Blackbuck so much so that in some areas (e.g., Abohar in Punjab), it has become a big problem for crops. 
Considering its importance as a farm animal and an important genetic resource, Arunachal Pradesh has declared 
the Mithun Bos gaurus frontalis, a hybrid of Gaur and domestic cattle, as its State Animal. The State Bird is Great 
Pied Hornbill Buceros bicornis, which is extensively hunted by tribals for the use of feathers and casque in their 
traditional headgear and for meat. Mithun is also the State Animal of Nagaland. 

Interestingly, some states have declared supposedly commen species as their state bird. The White-breasted 
Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis is the State Bird of West Bengal, Koel Eudynamys scolopaceus of Jharkhand, 
Asian Paradise-Flycatcher Terpsiphone paradisi of Madhya Pradesh, and Green Imperial-Pigeon Ducula aenea of 
Maharashtra. The last named species is also the State Bird of Tripura. Culturally important species have been 
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listed in many states. For example, Himalayan Monal Lophophorus impejanus 1s the State Bird of two neighbouring 
states, Himachal Pradesh and Uttarakhand, where it is considered auspicious by some communities. Northern 
Goshawk Accipiter gentilis, associated with revered Sikh gurus, is the State Bird of Punjab. Despite the Peacock 
being a national bird, Orissa Government has adopted it as the State Bird also. Such is the cultural and spiritual 
importance of this iconic bird. Ashoka Saraca indica, is a tree revered by Hindus and Buddhists. Maya, mother of 
the Buddha, is said to have retired to an Ashoka grove when she became aware that she had conceived a child. It 
is mentioned in the Ramayana that the chaste Sita sat in an Ashoka grove during her long period of captivity in 
Lanka. 

Some states have considered economically important trees such Deodar Cedrus deodara, Iron Wood Mesua 
ferrea and Hollong Dipterocarpus retusus as their State Tree. Interestingly, mest of the state trees or state flowers 
have popular local names, indicating the cultural, economic, ecological and spiritual importance of these species 
to the local pecple/state. 

The initial idea behind identifying state animal, bird, tree and flower was to give greater conservation 
importance to these species — a sort of conservation symbol, or flagship species as we say in scientific jargon. 
Although some states have taken this as a serious issue, most states have not gone beyond symbolism. Is symbolism 
enough for conservation? The answer is no. This message should go to all states that they should be proud of 


‘their’ animal, bird, tree and flower, and take effective measures to see that the state retains its pride. 


Asad R. Rahmani 
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